ings through a countryside that was not yet awake, and
then add hastily: 'Yes, but that was cubbing, the most
brutal thing of all... / And even in her most unregenerate
days, stag hunting had always aroused her horror and
indignation.
And so, gradually and with the passing of hunting and of
Joseph, Highfield went, the horses went, and life assumed
the pattern that suited Ladye, and by that time suited John
very well also.
Early in their friendship, George Batten, who was about
twenty-five years older than his wife and had for years
filled the functions of a devoted and indulgent father,
slipped out of life, relieved to know that she would still
have love and protection. He had grown very fond of
Johnnie, as he called her, demanded her constant presence
in his last illness and knew that he could trust her.
The house in Ralston Street was given up, as was the flat
in Tite Street, and they took a flat at 59 Cadogan Square
and bought the White Cottage, Malvern Wells. In those
days John was a rich woman, Ladye was quite well provided
for and money being plentiful these two homes could not
only be easily maintained, but they could be easily left in
reliable hands when their owners wished to go further
afield. In some five or six years they wandered a good deal,
To Morocco; a second time (1 think) to the Canary Islands*
They spent one summer, and I believe also one winter, at
Alassio where they took a furnished villa, and one winter
and spring in Rome, where John acquired Roman fever
and very nearly came to an abrupt end. The aftermath of
the emanations from the then undrained Pontine Marshes
never really died out of her system and would crop up at
all sorts of unexpected moments. Rome they loved; not
classical Rome, but the Rome of their faith, for Ladye had
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